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For the Companion. 
PRETTY. 


Nancy was pretty, and knew it well, and valued 
self yore upon the fact than upon every thing 
ie, She was going to a tea-party, she and her 
ther John; and all day long her head was full 
(the appearance she should make there. It was 
usy time at home, and her mother needed help, 
ut Nancy did not care for that, and was selfish 
» disobliging. Her mother wanted her to pare 
ne apples for pies. 

“[ guess I sha’n’t stain my hands paring apples 
yday,” was her rude answer. 

“Then who will pare them ?” 

“J don’t know.” 

Her mother pared the apples, and while busy 
th them, said to Nancy, 

“There are some handkerchiefs and other small 
ings to be washed to-day, and as I have to pare 
te apples, 1 wish you would do it.” 

“] guess I shan’t,” answered Nancy. ‘My 
nds would look well this evening, all soaked, 
nd swollen, and puffed up with washing.” 

fler mother was an easy, good-natured woman, 
ho had once been pretty herself, and when she 
bl pared the apples and made the pies, she 
sshed out the handkerchiefs without a word of 
omplaint or reproof. 

“ft won’t hurt your hands, Nancy, to sweep out 
the rooms,” she said. : 

But Nancy had no thought of sweeping, and 
ent to her chamber to niake a new bow for her 
neck, and try a new style for her hair. 

She was a long time in dressing for the party. 
Pretty as she was, she tried to make herself look 
prettier; floured her arms to make them whiter, 

bbed her cheeks to make tuew rosier, and | 
wisted and retwisted, arranged and rearranged 
her curls to make them more becoming. At last 
she was satisfied, and as she held the candle to} 
the mirror to throw the light full on her face, she | 
sailed with self-admiration. She knew she should | 
be the prettiest girl at the party. Her brother | 
ms tired of waiting for her. 

“Come, Nancy, aint you ready yet ?” 

“Most ready,” and still she prinked before the 
gluss, giving a new twist to some of her curls. 

She did not care how long John waited. He 
grew impatient. 

“Come, Nancy. You've prinked enough. 
Pity you couldn’t learn that hand3ome is who 
handsome does.” , 

“Good comfort for homely folks, I always 
thought,” said the weak mother, in her sympathy 
for her weak daughter.” 

“Ishould think you’d like to see a little hand- 
sme doing, mother, drudged to death as you 
are,” 

“Nancy’s young, and I’ve been young, too.” 

Thus do many parents excuse the faults of their 
children because they are young, and talk as if! 
tine only were necessary to correct them. When| 
the tares grow in the spring-time, does the hus- 
bandman expect them to die out in the dews, and 
suns, and nurture of the summer-time? Growing 





| 


telves in the autumn, unless labor root them out. 
is sin less easily destroyed? Will folly. sooner 
die? die of itself? Nancy was young and foolish, 
her mother had been young and foolish, and was 
foolish yet. 

Nancy was the prettiest girl at the party, and 
‘veral persons told her so. This was pleasing, 
but not enough, for even those who praised her 


inthe spring, they will bear seed and sow them-| 


PRETTY. 


No sooner had she reached home than she ex- 
claimed, 

‘There, I won't go visiting again till I have a 
new dress. I won't wear this old thing out to 
tea again.” 

‘‘T am sure that dress isn’t old,” answered her 
mother. 

‘“‘Well, I don’t care. I want a better one. I 
want as good a dress as Molly Gray’s, and I 
mean to have one.” 

“*I wish I could buy you one, but I can’t.” 

“You never buy me any thing I want.” 

“IT always do what I can, Nancy. You know 
I’m poor.” 

‘It’s too mean that I never can have any thing,” 
exclaimed Nancy, and flew to her room. 

She lay awake a long time after going to bed, 
planning how she might get a new dress. 

One day when her mother had sent her toa 
store to buy some cotton and needles, she asked 
to be shown some plaid silks. She chose one the 
price of which was ten dollars, and told the mer- 
chant she would take it. He looked at her in 
surprise. 

“Shall I charge it to your mother?” he asked. 





|and went to the store where Nancy ha@ bought | 





“Only Nancy and me; and you don’t mean to | 
say that one of us has got it?” 

‘“Sefcbody has got it, and T don’t say who.” 

“I ’spose you lost it, and never knew it, and 
may be that’s the very gold piece Nancy found.” 

‘Found !” repeated John, in high indignation, 


| 


her dress. He asked to see the money the mer- | 
chant had received from her. When he looked 
at it he shook his head and set his teeth. 

‘Do you know it?” asked the merchant. 

‘Perhaps I’ve seen it before.” John said no 
more, but this, with his angry expression, was 
enough to lead the merchant to suspect the truth, 
that Nancy had stolen it. 

The theft was charged upon her by John, but 
she stoutly denied it. Her denial did not change 
his opinion nor his feelings towards her. But 
there was nothing for him to do. She had taken 
care to have her dress cut, so that it could not be 
returned. The first time she put it on, she stood 
longer than ever admiring herself before the glass. 
Very pretty she was, still she was unhappy. 
Would people like her any better than before? 
She liked herself less. Alas, that dress! It was 








‘I will pay for it,” Nancy answered, and laid a 
gold piece upon the counter. 

She was all aglow with excitement when she 
returned to her mother, and showed her purchase. 


know how I wanted a nice dress, and see, I’ve got 
one.” e 

“Why, where did you get it?” 

“I found a ten dollar gold piece on my way to 
the store, and it just paid for this dress.” 

‘*Where did you find the money ?” 

‘In the road, almost covered with dirt.” 

‘‘How strange! Well, I must say you were 
born with a silver spoon in your mouth.” 

The silly woman praised the dress, and yielded 


| 





did not seem to care for her. She was only pret- 
'y, neither kind nor intelligent. And she sat ne- 
glected, while Molly Gray, a little bit of a thing, 
witha turned-up nose and a great, wide mouth, 
bad a group around her all the time, talking, and 
luughing, and playing with her. Molly had a 
heart full of freshness, and sweetness, and love, 
tnd it was like breathing spring air and gathering 
‘pring blossoms to be with her and listen to her; 
the said such good and pleasant things so pleas- 


tatly, in such a soft, sweet voice, with such a lov-| 


ng smile. And yet Nancy was so silly as to 
think the reason that Molly was preferred to her- 
telf was because she was better dressed. She 
few envious and covetous, and determined to 


to Nancy’s wishes to make it for her at once. 
She was cutting it when John came home from 
his work. She told him of Nancy’s good luck. 
He looked surprised and troubled, and hurried to 
his chamber. In a few minutes he returned. 

‘*My gold eagle is gone. 
it?” 

‘“Where was it ?” 

“In a box in my room.” 

“Then it must be somewhere in your room 
now.” 

“No, it isn’t.” 

‘“*You’ve overlooked it.” 

**No, [ haven’t. Some one has stolen it.” 








have- as fine clothes as any one at the next) have it.” : 


‘Aint there people always in the house?” 


What has become of 


‘*No one has been in the house since I saw you 


a poor pleasure, the best that it ever gave her, 
| for she always felt mean and guilty when she wore 
‘it. And it never brought her a friend nor even 
| an admirer, but many a look of scorn and sorrow ; 





| from seeing it as if from a sickening sight, for it| 
| was rumored through all the town that it had been 
| bought with stolen money, money that her brother | 
‘had saved and needed for his own use. | 
| ‘Nancy is pretty,” they said, ‘too pretty, and | 
it has ruined her.” P. H. Puetps. 
THE LITTLE HERO. 
‘‘Here’s nooz for ye, Jake, and work to do!” 
said a tall, rough-looking fellow in the rebel 
| army, who had ridden up a moment before, and 
| throwing himself from his horse came up the walk 
to where Jake Rennan sat cleaning a shot-gun. 
Jake looked up lazily. 

‘“Wa’al what is it now?” 

‘The colonel’s got positive nooz that that Yan- 
kee courier "ll pass this way some time to-night. 
It’s most likely he'll come by Rocky Rin; but he 
may came t’other way; so you’re to watch and 
stop him ef you kin afore he gets to the Forks. 
Take a couple of men with you, more ef you kin, 
and make it sure this time. Ef he kerries the 
nooz, as the colonel thinks he does, it’ll be worth 
money to you to take him.” 

‘All right! Ef he comes my way he'll be 
brought to the colonel’s quarters, you may be 








find. 


boy. 


and his cheeks were flushing. 


A bright-looking boy of some ten years was sit- 
ting near by, hacking a bit of pine with a rusty 
jack-knife. The new-comer looked at him curi- 
ously, 

‘That's not your boy, Jake ?” 

“Jake laughed. 

“T reckon not, I haint a Yankee myself.” 

“‘And the boy is. I kin see that stickin’ out 
plainer’n the nose on yer face.” 

“Yes; and he’s got more grit ’n most of ‘em. 
Ef he hadn't he’d a never been yere. He be- 
longed to one o’ them fellers we surprised down 
at the Run. His father was took prisoner and 
sent off to Richmond, and some of us going next 
day by where the campin’ place had been, we 
found this yer boy, pretty bad wounded, too; but 
he would get well, and so we let him, and yere see 
he is on our hands, as desperit a Yankee as you'll 
I kind o like him, though.” 

‘Gritty, eh ?” said the man, stepping toward the 
“See yere, bubby, jest you say hurrah for 


Jeff Davis, or PL put this through ye quicker ’n 
lightnin’!” flashing the sword in the boy’s face. 


The little fellow was standing up by this time, 
He looked at the 


man an instant, perhaps he saw that he was only 
trying to frighten him. 
hat, he swung it over his head. 


Taking off his ragged 


‘‘Hurrah for the Stars and Stripes!” he said, 


in a low voice, but firmly. 


The man’s face darkened. He looked as 


though he was going to strike him, but Rennan 
interposed. 


‘Don't bother the boy. 
The other man laughed. 
“T wasn’t goin’ to touch him,” he said, and 


Run away, Will.” 


‘went down the walk, Jake following him, and 


standing some moments to talk with him beyond 
the boy’s hearing. 

But Will. had heard enough. Some poor fel- 
low was to be waylaid that night and shot for his 
despatches. The boy, young as he was, had had 
already experience in life beyond his years. His 
father had been living South at the time the war 
broke out, and of a family of six his father and he 
had alone escaped alive from the persecution 
which raged around every Union man. Three 
brothers he had seen slain, and his mother had 
died of grief. He had refused to leave his father, 
and now here he was. He knew what these 
men meant when they talked about waylaying a 
courier. 

“If I wasn’t such a little boy,” he thought, sad- 
ly, ‘‘I could do something ; I wonder if I couldn't, 
any way? ‘The man said some time to-night, and 
I know where the Forks are. They'd kill me 
though, if they caught me at it.” 

He wandered about, thinking it over, anxious 
and unhappy all day. When night came he com- 
plained of a headache, and made it an excuse to 
go to bed early. Once in the little room where 
he slept, he raised the window softly, and clam- 
bering out over a roof below, he started off as 


“See what I’ve got. Wasn't I lucky? Youjand some there were who turned away their heads | fast as he could go in the direction of the Forks. 


They were all too busy getting Jake ready, to 
miss him; but he feared lest they should discover 
his absence, and suspect where he had gone. His 
heart beat fast as he flew along the road, and he 
imagined in every sound that he heard Jake upon 
his track. 

He reached the Forks, however, safely. Be- 
yond this point the road—rough and scarcely more 
than a bridle-path before—dwindled gnd diverged 
into various nearly undistinguishable ways. 

It would not answer for him to- remain here, 
but where to wait beyond? By which of these 
scarcely perceptible ways. would the expected 
courier come ? 

Fortunately, about half a mile on the woods 
were more open and the growth low. There was 
a high, bright moon. ‘If only Jake will stay at 
the Forks and watch,” thought the boy, as he ran 
again toward the more open ground. That 
reached, he climbed a tree, and began his watch, 
listening at the same time for Jake and his men. 

Not a very easy watch, you may imagine that 
—every young sense on the alert, and so many 
shadows among the scattering trees to delude his 


eye. 
Suddenly he heard the tramp of a horse, and. 





sure o’ that.” 


almost instantly saw him—it. must. be he, he. 
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thought—a man alone on horseback, and riding 
at that pace. | 

Almost in the same moment he imagined he 
heard some one approaching in the opposite di- 
rection. ‘The courier, if it were he, was riding: 
unsuspiciously on, trusting perhaps to the speed 
of the animal he rode to take him past any dan-| 
ger that lurked. 

Will. was coming down from his perch as quick- | 
ly as possible. He was quite sure that Jake and 
his men were waiting not far away; the courier | 
was riding on unconscious of it—passing directly | 
under the tree in which the boy was, when, calcu- | 
lating the distance with an accuracy born of the | 
emergency, Will. swung himself lightly down, | 
and—strange and providential happening—land- | 
ed upon the very back of the animal the courier | 
rode. The horse plunged a little; the man, too | 
accustomed to danger of all kinds—for these | 
couriers are a very brave and tried set of men—)| 
to lose his presence of mind, made no sound. 

“Turn back quickly,” whispered the boy; 
‘*there’s danger ahead !” 

The man did not hesitate a single instant. 
With an instinct sharpened by long experience 
he recognized the warning as worthy of notice, | 
strangely as it had come, and wheeling his horse | 
suddenly to the right, he rode at top-speed to a 
thicker portion of the wood, and, skirting along 
it, soon distanced Jake and his men, though they 
followed him. Upon discovering his change of 
route several shots were fired after him, but in- 
effectually, and he eventually reached his destina- 
tion, bearing the boy with him. 

Will. became the hero of the hour. 

News came soon after of the death of his father 
in prison, and the boy was left the sole survivor 
of his family. 

He begged to stay with the army, and the regi- 
ment into whose hands he had fallen at first were 
too fond and proud of him to send him away. 
So he staid as drummer-boy. 


42> 
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SING AND GO ON. 


‘‘Never too old to learn,” is a capital proverb. 
The oldest Sabbath school scholar I ever saw was 
not far from a hundred years old. She was sixty 
before she knew her letters. I once heard a 
gray-headed man say, ‘‘I hope I may never be 
too old to learn.” Do you know of anybody who 
sometimes thinks, ‘1 am old enough to give up 
repeating lessons to my teacher ?” 

‘*Never too old to learn,” Reuben Tinker must 
have thought when he resolved to study for the 
ministry. He was twenty years of age. He 
knew that it would require many years of hard 
study. And he was poor. Work and study must 
go together. 

After awhile he resolved to go to a higher 


school. ‘To resolve and to do were about the 
same thing with him. The distance was fifty 
miles. He might have taken a seat in a good 


stage-coach, and rode like a gentleman, but he 
chose to lay out what little money he had in 
knowledge. So he set out to walk like a gentle- 
man, carrying a little bundle of clothes. Never 
be ashamed to take the wisest way of doing 
things. : 

The first day he walked about thirty miles. In 
the morning he found fresh snow on his road, and 


still more of it coming down thick and fast. By 
night it was quite a foot and ahalf deep. Did not 
this cool his ardor and damp his zeal? I think 


not. Whoever saw him that day, trudging along 
with his bundle, looking neither to the right nor 
to the left, and covered as white with snow flakes 
as the road over which he was passing, saw a 
very damp young man, and possibly a cold one; 
but he saw no proof whatever of the lack of those 
qualities which mark great men from little ones. 
Onward he struggled, And do you think that 
he grew sorry that he had started out to learn 
something? Not at all. If tempted to give up, 
or go back, he said to himself, ‘What, you, 
Reuben Tinker, expect to be a minister, and per- 
haps a missionary to the heathen, and be dis- | 
heartened at this!” And then he tells us, “So I} 
sang to keep my courage up, and went on.” And | 
thus he went on through all his difficult studies ; | 
and no doubt, when hard at work to support him- 
self, he often sung a hymn ‘to keep his courage 
up.” | 
But who was this Reuben Tinker? 











A brave | 
young man—a good example for us all, in his| 
energy, and perseverance, and noble purposes—a | 
devout Christian in his heart and life. He was, 
one of the earlier missionaries to the Sandwich | 
Islands. It may do some readers, who think they | 
have not enough room in the world, good to read | 
what lie wrote on his journey: 

“Our state-rooms, as they are called, are not 
marvellously stately; but one can stand straight, 
or lie his whole length in them, if he be not too 
long, and can turn round if he be not too thick. 
. . . You must have learned before this, that one 
essential art of getting on comfortably in life is, 
not to want what you cannot have; another, to 
stoop when, if you do not stoop, your head will 
hit the rafters. From all of which please to con- 
clude that the ship is a good one, and that we are 
content, which is the honest truth.” 

Mr. ‘Tinker labored several years among the 
heathen, and spent the rest of his life preaching 
in his own country. He was a great sufferer dur- 
ing his closing years, but he bore up under his 
disease with such a resolution as he had shown 
when wading through the snow to school. ‘*Never 
despair,” seemed. to be his motto, along with the 
words, ‘‘llope thou in God.” 

One day, towards the close of his life, a friend 
visited him. When speaking of death, he said, 
‘There will be the old study where I have spent 
so many happy hours; there will stand the book- 
case, and there will be the books. My table will 
occupy its accustomed place, and the old inkstand 
will be there, and the pen: windows, doors, walls, 
all remain as they are. Wife will come in and 
sit here and sew, and the children will come, and | 


sometimes a neighbor. . . . Where will Reuben 
Tinker be then? Where shall I be?” 

For a moment he was quite overcome with emo- 
tion. The tears started and his lip quivered. 
Then recovering, he said, joyfully, as he pointed 
upward, ‘‘There! There! There! I think I 
shall be in a better place, rejoicing and reigning’ 
with the Lord.” Never despair. 
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For the Companion. 
THE TWO LETTERS. 


Long arrows came forth from the quiver 
That hung at the side of the sun, 

And the house at the bend of the river 
Was gleaming with many a one. 

The breezes sung wild in the tree-tops, 
Eve's roses fell down on the sea, 

As a group from that sun-gilded mansion 
Keclined ‘neath a wide-spreading tree. 


No sire and no son were among them; 
Those household props distant were, far; 
For one was asleep in the grave-yard, : 
And one was away at the war. ‘ 
When, languid and fainting, her bugle e 
With bleeding lips Liberty blew, 4 
In the name of his God and his country 
The son to the battle-field flew. 


And now, ‘neath the drop of red sunbeams, 
‘ Calm woman was seated, alone; 

There were two in youth's beautiful morning, 
And one from whom beauty had flown. 

The sisters were gray-eyed and dusk-haired, 
Shy creatures of twilight and shade; 

The mother was one on whose temples 
A frost-covered hand had been laid. 


Sat they there, while in musing and converse 
The moments rolled lightly away; 

To her rest, ‘mid the coolness and fragrance, 
Stepped nearer and nearer, the day. 

On the road from the town to the mansion, 
Embosomed in blossom and green, 

Where singing-birds loved to make music, 
A lone, silent horseman was seen, 


He cantered along by the river, 

And up the hill slowly he paced; 
Now followed the road in its windings, 

Now straight the brown mansion he faced. 
In a moment the distance he traversed, 

His pawing horse stood at the gate, 
Impatient to journey on homeward; 

Not long had the horseman to wait. 


Two fairies went shyly to meet him. 
He said, “Here are letters for you; 

Report says we've gained a great vict'ry, 
God grant that the news may be true!’ 

Gave he into their hands two white missives, 
And quietly then passed he on; 

Ere he turned with his back to the gateway, 
The two eager maidens were gone, ‘i 


As fleetly as gold-footed sunbeams 
They fled away over the green, 

For on the white face of one letter 
Some well-beloved writing was seen. 

With fingers which gladness makes trembling, 
The mother outspreads the fair folds; 

With eyes in which tear-drops are lurking, 
The letters traced there she beholds. 


Then she raises her head in her gladness, 
‘The trembling and tear-drops are gone, 
“He will quickly be with us, 
ice ere another day dawn; 
Deep joy was the king of that moment, 
And tear had forgotten to sigh. 
Alas, with its gladness and smiling, 
As swift as it came, it passed by, 










As she took up the second epistle, 
Strange fear drove the blood f¥om her face; 
Her trembling hand waxed cold and nerveless, 
The letter fell down from its place. 
Ere a minute had passed she had rallied, 
And firmness and strength came again, 
O, help her in need, Son of David, 
Who succored the widow of Nain! 


Then she held to her eyes the dread paper, 
O’er which the young winds whispered free; 
It was red with the blood of the sunset, 
And flecked with the green of the tree, 
Why does not the dumb paper blister? 
Why lies it so smooth and so caln? 
As if its dark burden of anguish 
Would be to her healing and balm. 


She reads it with eye stained and blood-shot; 
“On Sunday, (the death-letter ran.) 

“You lost from your hearthstone its glory, 
And we from our army a man! 

“At his post ‘mid the iron hail’s rattle, 

Struck down by a tragment of sheil, 

In the midst of the murderous battle 
He uttered your name as he fell! 


“Rring laurels to crown the dead victor! 
lle ever stood breast to the foe; 

He fought undismayed ‘mid the bullets 
Of Corinth and bloody Shiloh! 

‘Mid the toil of the earth and its frowning, 
No more, dearest lady, hell roam; 

From his death to the joy of his crowning, 
Your soldier has grandly gone home!” 


With a cold, bloodless brow, that dumb mother 
Fell down on the blossoming sod; 

The dust to its native dust cleaving: 
Is she yielding, or fighting, O God ? 

Does she say, mid the pain and the throbbing, 
“He never belonged unto me, 

Though he walked here awhile in his glory,— 
I give back Thine own unto Thee?” mn 


Or does she, (God pity her anguish,) 
With dim eyes gaze on the drear scene, 
Where the white heavens and red earth are meeting, 
With corpses of soldiers between? 
Does she single from hundreds her hero, 
And wipe the fresh blood from his face; 
Then (in vision) the dear, mangled body, 
Jboes she bear from death's banqueting place? 








Drop, Evening, with sott hands, thy curtain! 
Shroud in it that form on the sod; 
Shut out from the view every witness, ° 
And leave her alone with her.God! 
October 11, 18-4. E. BERNE. 
— - —— +e --—— — 


THE WISE AMBASSADOR. 


We remember reading in an old French maga- 
zine accounts of an ambassador from the court of 


_mer Cruise on the Coast of New England :” 





the Emperor Charlemagne to that of an Eastern 
monarch. Dining one day in company with the | 
barbarian king and the great men of the’court, | 
not knowing the regulations and the etiquette of | 
the East, the ambassador, without dreaming of| 
harm, moved with his hand a dish which had been | 
placed near him on the table. Now the laws of | 
the tyrant required that if any guest touched a} 
dish that was brought forward before the king was | 
served, he should suffer the penalty of death; | 
consequently all eyes were turned upon the am-| 
bassador of Charlemagne, and there was an im- 
mediate quitcry against him; for the courtiers of 
the tyrant thought to gain his favor by upholding 
him in his tyranny. The barbarian king feared 
to displease so great an emperor as Charlemagne, | 
but he feared to transgress his own laws more, | 
and he told the ambassador that he must suffer 
death for what he had done. 

“Great king,” said the Frank, ‘‘] submit to my | 
fate. The laws of so powerful a monarch must 
not be broken with impunity. I die without a 
murmur, but in the name of the great emperor 


whose humble servant I am, I beg of your majesty | 


one favor before I die.” 


7 mm, 
“Thou speakest well,” replied the en | ns and found his length was sixteen inches 





king. ‘‘It is not my wish that thou shouldst suf-' His weight I cannot tell, for we neglected 
fer death, but since the laws require it, I give | weigh him after our return to the sloop. 
thee the promise of a king whose word is fate, | 
that whatever thou askest shall be granted. I 
have spoken.” 

‘Then I am satisfied,” replied the ambassador, | 
proudly; and he glanced contemptuously at the | 4}, 
obsequious courtiers. ‘‘All I ask is this: give me | 


> 








ENCOUNTER WITH A PANTHER, 


On a pleasant afternoon in the summer 
e sun was beginning to decline in th 
, three schoolfellows were wandering th 
the eyes of every man who saw me commit the | forest paths which led to their homes. 
crime. \hi i i i 
The tyrant seemed confounded, and his flatter-| pen ‘eal toot: lie a yor | a 
ers turned pale. But his word had gone forth, | Ae 


|ing step of civilization, and whic 
and must be kept. The Frank’s request must be | SS ee 
granted. 


|my story, was often the haunt of some 
“Tt is well!” said the king. ‘Their eyes shall | ae mai See on 
be plucked out for thee.” 

But when it.was asked who had seen the am- | 
bassador move the dish, every courtier was eager | 
to deny that he had seen the act. The servants | 
also exclaimed that they had not witnessed it, and 
the king also declared that he himself had not. 

‘*Then why should I die, great king?” said the 


just 
Ne Weg 
Tough th 
The 
has ni 
advang 
time 
Wild yj 
u 
The boys, however of 
evidently under no apprehension from danger 
this kind, and they laughed, ran and shouted vil 
the full gayety of high animal spirits, undarkep 
by any of the every-day ills of life. 7 
At last they came to a moss-covered rook h 
ithe side of a shallow run of water, and they. 
| down at the base of the rock, to rest themselyed 


Frank. ‘The deed cannot even be proved against | f5r 9 few moments. The place where 4 
” : . 

me! ; stopped presented a scene which may “Often ; 

The king was pleased, and not only pardoned | witnessed in-our American forests. The tall treog 


him, but acknowledging and praising his cunning 
and wisdom, sent him home to his master loaded 
with presents. 


swung their branches over them, and through » 
opening or vista on one side the eye might ~ 
over the distant hills, which veiled the tes, 
from the view. 

While the three young companions were spor 
ing beneath the shadow of the rock, a slight nojy 
was heard in the bushes, and the next. momen 
their favorite playmate, Carlo, bounded jnto the 
midst of them. Carlo was a dog of the 
breed, and it was his delight to traverse the Woods 
with the boys of his master’s family. His cominy 
was now welcomed by all with caresses and won; 
of endearment. But he had not fawned upon 
them long, ere he started up in evident acitatioy 
and began to bark furiously. The boys, suppos 
ing that he had merely seen a rabbit or squirn 
did not take much notice of his noise ; but at jy. 
looking in the direction of the sounds, they be 
held a panther crouching upon the ground anj 
glaring on them in a way which was any thing by 
polite or agreeable. They at once ceased fry 
their sports, and Henry dropped the straw wit 
which he had just been attempting to tick 
Charles’ ear. They rose up and scrambled acroy 
the brook in the direction of their homes. 

In the meantime Carlo was barking with uw 
diminished energy at the unwelcome intrude, 
The panther bounded over him in the direction ¢ 
the retreating boys. But the dog instantly gg 
before him again and stood boldly opposed. ° Ty 
wild enemy, as if amazed at the audacity of, 
creature so inferior in size and strength, crouche 
upon the ground as if meditating how to ag, 
The result of his meditations evidently was t 
crush his yelping antagonist at once, for he mai 
a tremendous bound in the direction of the dog; 
but the latter, by dexterously running forward # 
the moment, again avoided the clutches of bis 
powerful opponent. Once more did the brar 
little Carlo place himself in front of the infuriated 
panther, who bounded upon him more sudden 
than before. The dog escaped with a slight 
wound in his ear, and again opposed himself t 
his bafiled foe. In this manner Carlo kept r 
treating till a shot from an experienced woods 
man went through the heart of the panther. 

The boys escaped to their homes, somevhtt 
frightened, but safe and sound. Carlo soon joined 
them, and seemed fully to enjoy and understanl 
the praises and caresses which were lavished 
upon him. His wound was properly taken car 
of, but a scar remained, which was always ' 
Whenever the story of his bold resistance to th 
panther was related, Carlo would rise up, wag li 
tail and place his head upon his master’s knee,# 
that he might point out the place where he w 
wounded. No old veteran of the revolutia 
could be prouder of his wooden leg than w 
Carlo of the scar, which remained a memorial! 
his gratitude and his bravery. 


+> 





CUNNER FISHING. 


Cunners, sometimes called nippers, from their 
nipping bite, are a species of perch. They are 
found all along the Atlantic coast of North Amer- 
ica. Taking for granted that all boys are more 
or less interested in fishing exploits, we give for 
their benefit the following extract from ‘‘A Sum- 


Spaniel 


We anchored the dory in water ten or twelve 
feet deep, at the distance of as many yards from 
the high, steep, rugged rocks, black and slimy 
with sea-weed, that line all that part of the coast 
of Cape Ann, The sea was as smooth as glass, 
and the water so clear that the smallest objects on 
the bottom were distinctly seen. 

The water beneath us swarmed with cunners of 
all sizes and all colors. There were some not 
larger than a man’s finger, and others that ap- 
peared upward of a foot in length. Most of them 
were blackish in hue, but there were several of 
lighter colors, and one or two of a bright orange 
tint. There must have been hundreds of them in 
sight at once. They swam about slowly and lazi- 
ly, sometimes hiding in the thickets of sea-weed, 
then gliding out and cruising vaguely round, ap- 
parently without any definite object. 

I was so much pleased with watching the move- 
ments of the cunners, thal I did not care to catch 
them. I had taken five or six of moderate size, 
who would hook themselves in spite of my en- 
deavors to prevent it, and had exhausted my share 
of the bait, when the professor, who had been 
pulling them up in considerable numbers, called 
out to me from the other end of the dory: 

‘There is the king of the cunners I told you of. 
He is just coming round that point of rock. Did 
you ever see a bigger one ?” 

It was, indeed, a large one,—by far the largest 
cunner I had ever seen. His great comparative 
size was apparent when he moved in a throng of 
his own species, as he did presently, sauntering 
about for a few minutes with a stately air, brush- 
ing aside his subjects with a majestic sweep of his 
tail. After promenading for a sHort time without 
finding any thing worthy of his royal attention, 
he glided slowly into the recesses of a patch of 
sea-weed at the base of one of the rocky heaps. 
Not doubting that he would soon reappear, I de- 
termined to capture him. I cut off the head of a 
small cunner and fixed it securely on the hook. 
The common herd of cunners attacked this bait as 
soon as it was dropped among them, but could 
make nothing of it. They could not disengage 
it nor gorge it, and it was so hard they could make 
little impression by nibbling. Still, they tugged 
and pulled, and pushed, till nearly all had tried 
their teeth upon it. Not one, however, could 
take it*in. 

At length the big one came out of his lurking- 
place among the sea-weed, where probably he had 
been feeding upon crustacea. As he lounged 
about, I brought my bait several times in front of 
his nose. Again and again he poked it away with 
disdain. At length, suddenly it seemed to strike 
him as something that demanded attention. He 
paused before it for about a minute, evidently 
considering what it meant as it hung within an 
inch of his nose, wagging his tail gently all the 
while to keep himself in position. I felt sure he 
would take it; but no; with one sweep of his tail 
he wheeled about and darted away toward the} Under the footstool a book (the Bible) * 
rocks. — m | fastened, where it was out of sight, and yet® 

“He is gone,” said I to the professor, who was | pgges could be turned, and it could be read in 
watching the affair with interest. | beginning to end. 

‘No, there he comes again; he has thought; But why was this precious book kept in such 
better of it.” ‘ strange hiding place? Why was it read secret! 

The cunner bad got his nose among the sea-| and with trembling ? 
weeds, when he paused, wheeled again, made a! Alas! in that sad day the Bible was a forbidiet 
straight line for the bait, took it in his mouth! book in France; and those who dared to read ! 
without the slightest hesitation. and deliberately | were threatened with punishment and even ® 
marched off with it to his den in the rocks. . He! death. 
did not rush off as a, young cunner would have; The French family has long since passed avt 
done, but moved away with a grave unconcern, | from earth, but the Bible that was hidden in ® 
that said as plainly as words could say it: ‘I footstool is still to be seen in the hands of 
know what Iam about. I have fully considered | children’s children. The family that now ow" 
this matter, andit’sall right. This prize is mine, | live in Western Pennsylvania. © 
and I'm going to enjoy it comfortably and at} 
leisure.” , 

I gave him plenty of slack line, and when he | 
had got fairly housed in his place of refuge, [| 





THE BIBLE IN THE FOOTSTOOL. 

There was a family in France, long, long 
who had a footstool of which they took par 
care, and which they used in a singular manne. 
When strangers were present the footstool was 
aside in some out-of-the-way place, where it woull 
not attract attention; but when the family we 
alone, it was sure to be bronght into notice ag?" 
Sometimes the father would take it on his kn 
and, turning it upside down, bend over it with the 
deepest interest. Sometimes it was the moti 
who held it in her lap and gazed at it as tendetl 
as if it were her youngest babe. ; 

What was there about that footstool that m* 
it so precious ? 





* 
“TAKING THE CONCEIT OUT OF pice 
I was greatly amused with this homely but 0 





slowly counted a hundred before I ventured to! significant expression when I first heard it. om 
pull him up. The bait was so large and tough Couley, a country merchant, had that morn: 


that I doubted whether he would swallow it. | 
When he carried it off, he merely took hold of it | 
with his thick, fleshy lips. At length I pulled. I) 
had him. He had fairly swallowed the bait, and 
was fast enough. I hada measuring line in my 


suddenly lost his clerk, and, as a temporary er 
stitute, had called in Marcus Grey, @ neigh _ 
son, to help him. The boy was bright and vier 
ble, but had an exalted sense of his own ww? 
Consequently, when the merchant told him tha 
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aK: THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 8 








had some business to do with me in the counting ' 
room, but would come to his help if customers , 
came in, it was with a very smart air that the lad 
replied: ‘I guess I can get along, sir; I know 
salt from sugar, I believe.” ; a 
Now the merchant kept a variety store, having | 
in addition to crockery and groceries, quite a 
tempting display of dry goods. And it so hap-| 
ened that the boy’s first customer that morning 
ealled for ‘‘mozambique,” an article wholly un- | 
known to Marcus, though any lady in the place | 
would at once have seen it on the shelf of thin; 
dress goods. The boy was thoroughly posed, 
but, after his vaunt of knowledge, disliked to con- 
fess his ignorance. So, as his customer was a 
man, Marcus did not suspect him of wanting any- 
thing in the line of ladies’ clothing, and, jumping 
to the conclusion that ‘‘mozambique” must be some 
new article in the grocery department, he rum- 
maged among barrels, boxes and drawers in vain 
to find it. At length he was compelled to call 
Mr. Couley. ; | 
When the customer was served, and with the | 
merchant had enjoyed a hearty laugh at the boy’s | 
mistake, Mr. Couley apologized that he had not 
sooner ‘come to the rescue,” by saying, ‘*Marcus 
thought that he knew every thing, and I wanted 
to take alittle of the conceit out of him.” I think 
it must have received its death-blow, for the lad 
has gone by the name of ‘‘Mozambique” ever 


since. 


| 
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THE SURF AT MADRAS. 

Madras is an open roadstead, very dangerous 
for any one désiring to land, on account of the 
surge, which dashes on the shore with ceaseless 
fury. A lady writer thus described her experience 
of its terrors: 


“The boat hired for our landing was formed 
without a keel, flat bottomed, with the sides raised 
high, and the boards of which it was composed 
were sewed loosely together with the fibres of the 
cocoanut tree, calked with the same material. 
As we approached the shore, the roaring of the 
waves became tremendous, and before we entered 
the surf the boatmen stopped, as if to prepare 
themselves, and having taken breath, they began 
to howl and shriek in time to the oars, whilst they 
pulled very short. At the same instant we rose 
as if on 2 mountain, the boat standing almost per- 
pendicular, with her fore part downwards, and 
thus we were hurried along upon the wave, the 
situation of the boat being suddenly reversed, 
after which we were left to lie in the trough of the 
sea till another wave met us. This was repeated 
three times, and on the top of the third wave we 
struck the shore with such a tremendous shock, 
that, had we not been on our guard, we should all 
have been dashed out. Never shall I forget the 
horrors of the roaring surf, or the yelling of the 
boatmen when preparing to meet the dreaded 
beating of a wave; it all appeared to me one wild 
scene of terror and confusion until I felt the 
shock of the vessel against terra firma, and heard 
the ery of the multitude whose business it was to 
seize hold of her and haul her by main force upon 
the shore. Only the looseness of its construction 
enables the boat to keep together.” 

sabe tacts 
A LEARNED COBBLER. 

A cobbler at Leyden, who used to attend the 
public disputations held at the academy, was once 
asked if he understood Latin. 

“No,” replied the mechanic; ‘‘but I can tell 
who is wrong in the argument.” 

“And how can you tell that ?” asked his friend. 

“Why, by seeing who is angry first.” 

sincnunlliiiataict 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“WarcH AnD Wait,” just published by Lee & Shep- 
ard,isa book of stirring incidents and exciting ad- 
Ventures, sure to be popular with young readers. 

“Tue Young Crusoxz,” by Walker, Wise & Co., is, 
as its name indicates, a tale upon a well worn theme» 
but it contains enough of novelty to render it a wel- 
come addition to any boy’s library. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE KATYDIDS. 


Our little friend Katie lived in a quiet, country 
ome, a small, neat cottage, half hidden under 
tall, green trees. Katie thought her home avery 
Pleasant spot, and so indeed it was. As you 
stood in the shaded doorway, you could see, far 
away, the mountains, blue and misty, in the dis- 
‘ance. Before you were spread out green and 
fertile fields, and broad pastures, where plump, 
sleek cattle were feeding, and frolicsome lamb- 
kins sporting, and through the still summer air 
‘ere came to your ear the murmuring, rippling 
found of a little brook, near at hand. This 
brook, deep and broad in many places, was for- 
biden ground to the little girl, unless accom- 
panied by some older and stronger friend. 


| said Katie, vexed and frightened, as she turned 


looked wildly around. No one was in sight. 
Who could have guessed her secret so soon? 
‘Katie did, Katie did,” came again, shriller and 
clearer, than before. ‘She didn’t, she didn’t,” 


and ran up the hill at full speed. But still the 
voice persisted in calling, ‘‘Katie did, Katie did.” 

‘“‘Mother! mother!” shouted Katie, as she 
reached the top of the hill, and saw her mother 
approaching, ‘‘I didn’t, I didn’t; did they tell 
you I did?” 

*‘Didn’t do what, my dear?” asked her mother, 
in surprise. 

“Why, Dll tell you all about it. T was real 
naughty, and started to go to the brook, but 
somebody—I'm sure I don’t know who, for I 
couldn’t see anybody—found it out, and kept call- 
ing after me, and it frightened me so that I ran 
back as fast as I could. Didn't you hear them ?” 
“Yes, my child, I heard the little Katydids say- 
ing over and over all that they know how to say. 
Iam very glad that their song was the meas of 
keeping my little one from disobeying her mother.” 

‘“*I knew better all the time, mamma, for some- 

thing in me was saying, ‘It’s wrong; don’t go, 
Katie; mother won't like it ;> but I wouldn't 
mind.” 
“It was conscience which told you that. God 
has given it to us all, my child, to warn us when 
we are doing wrong. And Katie must remember 
that there is One who always sees her, and is 
grieved when she goes astray.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the child, thoughtfully. 
“T don’t think I shall ever do so again.”—Child 
at Home. 





THE LOST LAMB. 

The marsh and meadow lay in fog, | 
The night was chill with drizzly rains, 
The gude-wife turned the smould'ring log, 
And spread the snowy counterpanes. 


The child within its downy bed 

She tucked with more than wonted care, 
Then laid her own thrift-weary head, 

And into dreams slipped half her prayer. 


Past midnight, and the dame awoke. 
A cry ofainguish filled the room! 

She listened: not a murmur broke 
The silence of the household gloom, 


Again and yet again she stirred 

In startled slumber through the night, 
As oft her tevered fancy heard 

Some wild, strange summons of affright. 
Toward dawn it sounded yet again, 

Plaintive and lone, and faint and far; 
‘Twas like a childish cry of pain, 

Or utterance, as ‘Mamma, mamma!" 
She sprung from bed and sought her child; 

Sott nestled in its crib it lay, 
And on each sleeping feature smiled 

The first faint promise of the day. 


Back to her bed the gude- wife crept, 
Her eyes half blind with tender tears: 
“In God's own hand my darling’s kept,— 
How foolish are a woman's fears! 


“Some lamb, most like, has strayed the fold; 
The poor, lone thing was bleating ‘ba,’ 
Which, borne upon the fog and cold, 
Seemed to my mother ears, ‘Ma, ma,’” 


Next day a piteous tale went round; 
The village street was all agog; 

A child's dead body had been found 
Stil! standing in the meadow bog! 


The little feet had strayed away; 
The clinging mire had held them fast 
Till death, slow dawning with the day, 
Brought her its blest release at last. 


And there, throughout the livelong night, 
A helpless child of tender vears, 
Fainter and tainter with affright, 
Had called **Ma, ma,” to sleeping ears! 


I knew her not; I only found 
In printed page this tale of fear; 
But when I cease to hear that sound, 
I shall have ceased all sounds to hear, 
Harper's Magazine. 
ee . oe 


SEWING ACHES. 


Jessie sat down by her mother to sew. She 
was sewing over and over the seam of a pillow- 
case. ‘All this?” she asked, in a discontented 
tone, holding the seam out. 

“That is not much for alittle girl who has a 
work-basket # her own,” said mother. 

“Yes,” thought Jessie, ‘‘mother has given me 
a work-basket, and I ought to be willing to sew ;” 
and with that she took a few stitches quite dili- 
gently. 

‘‘T have a dreadful pain in my side,” said Jessie, 
in a few minutes. ‘*My thumb is very sore,” she 
said, a few minutes after. ‘‘O, my hand is so 
tired.” That was next. And with that she laid 
down her work, Next there was something the 
matter with her foot, and next her eve. Was not 
Jessie’s mother cruel to require her little daughter 
to sew when she was so sick ? 

At length the sewing was done. Jessie brought 
it to her mother. ‘‘Now may I go out to play?” 
she asked, in such an altered tone you could hardly 
believe it was Jessie’s. 

“I must first send for the doctor for you,” said 
her mother. 

‘*The doctor for me, mother?” cried the little 
girl, as surprised as could be. 

‘*Certainly,” said her mother; ‘‘a little girl so 
full of pains and aches must be sick, and the soon- 
er we have the doctor the better.” 

“‘O, mother,” said Jessie, laughing, ‘‘they were 
sewing aches. Iam well enough now.” 

I have heard of other little girls besides Jessie 
who had sewing aches and pains whenever their 





One alternoon Katie’s mother, after giving her 
tle daughter many cautions, was obliged to 
*ave her alone for a short time, to go to the 
teighboring village. For awhile she played 
quietly about fhe door, but at length, attracted 
‘y the bright flowers on the borders of the little 
‘ream, she began slowly to descend the hill, 
though not without some misgivings. 

‘Mother didn’t say to-day that 1 mustn't go to 
‘te brook,” said she to herself. 


iT . . . 
¥ You know she wouldn't like it,” said con- 
cence, 


lit 






mors “Well, { shan’t tell her of it, and nobody will 
y sud , 80 she’ H j an™ ds : 
is fv - she'll never know it, and it can’t do any 
and nit" Was she right, little reader? - 






.. Katie did, Katie did,” sounded close at her 
*as she neared the brook. She stopped and 


parents had work for them to do. These aches 
; and pains do show sickness. They are symptoms 
| of a sad disease—a disease which eats some peo- 
|ple up. This diséase is called selfishness. It 

makes children cross, and fretful, and disobliging, 
| and troublesome, and unhappy; and I am sure it 
;makes those unhappy and sad who have the 
| charge of them.—Child’s Paper. 








SONGS FOR SOLDIERS AND THEIR 
| FRIENDS. 





| 
| THE TRUMPET OF FREEDOM; containing Soldiers’ Chorus; 
| Viva la America; Mother, when the War is over; Mount, Boys, 
Mount; Picket Guard; Nota Star from our Flag; Volanteer'’s 
Wite; Red, White and Bine; To Canaan; Do they Pray for me 
| at Home; How do you like it, Jefferson D.; Battle Hymn of the 
Republic; Glory, Hallelujah; Garibaldi Hyum, and other popu- 
| lar Songs, Duets, &e., will be sent post-paid, for 40 cents. 
OLIVER DITSON & CU., Publishers, 
| 46—lw 277 Washington Street. 
. 


PAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 
CURES CORNS. 
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IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 





It is well known to the Medical Profession that 


IRON 

is the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the Blood. 
This is derived chiefly from the food we eat; but if the food is not 
properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the necessary 
quantity of iron is not taken into the circulation, or becomes re- 
duced, the whole system suffers. The bad blood will irritate the 
heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the brain, will obstruct 
the liver, and will send its disease-producing elements to all parts 
of the system, and every one will suffer in whatever organ may 
be predisposed to disease. 

It is only since the discovery of that valuable combination 
known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this VI- 
TALIZING AGENT over disease has been brouzht to light. 

THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF IRON, 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 
that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by supplying the 
blood with its 
VITAL PRINCIPLE oR Lire ELEMENT, IRON. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, &e. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Infuses strength, new life and vigor into the system. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Contains no Alcohol, and is pleasant to take. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Chronic Diarrhea and all Skin Diseases, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Builds up the broken-down constitution. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Nervous Affections, and all Female Complaints, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Is an excellent substitute for wine or brandy, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Invigorates the weak and debilitated. 
Tue Peruvian Syrur 
Cures all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Restores the vigor of youth to the worn-out system, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Animates and invigorates an over-worked brain. 

Pamphlets containing certificates of cures and recommendations 
from some of the most eminent physicians, clergymen and others, 
will be sent FREE to any address, 

We select a tew of the names to show the character of the tes- 
timonials : 





tev. John Pierpont, Lewis Johnson, M. D., 
Rey. Warren Burton, Roswell Kinney, M. D., 
Rey. Arthur B, Fuller, S. HH. Kendall, M.D, 
Rey. Gurdon Robins, W. R. Chisholm, M. D., 
Rev, Sylvanus Cobb, Francis Dana, M. D., 

tev. T. Starr King, Marcelino Aranda, M. D., 
Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr., Abraham Wendell, M. D., 
Kev. Jos. H. Clinch, A. A. Hayes, M. D., 


y. Abin. Jackson, 
v. J. Pearson, Jr., 
y. Henry Upham, 


J. KR, Chilton, M. D., 
. E. Kinney, M.D., 
John E, Williams, Esq., 


Rev. 8. H. Riddel, Thomas A, Dexter, Esq., 
Rev. P. C, Headley, Thomas ©, Amory, Esq., 
Key. John W. Olmstead, Hon. Veter Harvey. 


gar There can be but one stronger proof than the testimony of 
such men as these, and that ts A PERSONAL TRIAL. Jt has cured 
thousands where other remedies have failed to give relief, and in- 
valids cannot reasonably hesitate to give it @ trial, 
‘ FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
J. P. DINSMORE, 491 Broadway, New York, 


And by all Druggists. 7—eowly 


tB” THREE-PLY CARPETS.—Elegant new patterns trom 
the last auction trade sale, for sale by the New ENGLAND 
Carret Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





THREE-PLY CARPETS.—New styles in elegant Persian 
and Chintz, just received from the last auction trade u 
New York, for sale by the NEw ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 
Hanover Street. 








FINE CARPETS.—Don't Pay the High Prices.—400 pieces 
English Tapestry Brussels, just received trom Austen's last 
trade sale by the New ENGLAND Carrer Co., 75 Hanover St. 








FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—A large invoice just recvived, for 
sale at a great reduction trom former prices. NEW EXGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. - 45—3w 








G3" WHEN THE SYSTEM IS DISEASE 
ert all her powers te throw the disease otf; 
sisted by good nursing and dieting, she wi 
desired object. But in cases where poisonous humors are ac- 
cumulated in the Blood, and have formed running sores, such 
as Scragula, Syphilttic diseases, ete., it will be absolutely ne- 
cessary®to use some such remedy as ScovILn’s BLoop AND 
Liver Syrup, which will carry the poisonous humors in small 
particles through the blood, and remove them from the svs- 
tem through the secretions of the bowels, kidneys and skin, 
until all those morbid functions of the body become healthy, 
and the entire system is restored to its proper tone. 45 


D, nature will ex- 
MANY Cases, as- 
! accomplish the 






READ THE FOLLOWING LETTER. 
What proof more reliable could be given in favor of any medi- 
cine than the following letter from Rev. W. B. Jacobs 
GENTsS,—Allow me, unsolicited, to send you a word of commen- 
dation for your Pain Killer. Thave used itin my family these sev- 
eral years, and found it all it claims to be. For Rheumatism, 
Coughs, Colds, Burns, Cholera tendencies and difficulties, as well 
as diseases generally that prevail in families, I regard the Pain 
Killer as beyond all price, and as efficacious beyond any medi- 
cine within my knowledge. We keep it as our chief tmily medi- 
cine, and find its use in ordinary cases worth more than any doc- 
tor, The testimony of others among my acquailiances and 
triends is equally favorable. 





Many clergymen have spoken ot it 
in the highest terms as a family medicine, Missionaries, in re- 
peated instances, have said to me, in person and in their letters, 
that the Pain Killer was by far the best medicine uscd in heathen 
lands, and they use it for themselves and families, and adminis- 
ter it to others around them, This much I am inclined to say, as 
an act of justiee to yourselves, and as a benefit to others. You 
are at liberty to use this testimonial, if of any service. 
Yours, &c., Kev. W. B. JACORS, 
Late Editor of the Christian Chronicie. 
Price 35c, 75¢ and $1,50 per bottle. 45)- (25) 
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FALL AND WINTER 
CLOTHING. 





We are now exhibiting our stock of 
Men’s and Boys’ Winter Clothing, 


Comprising every variety of style and material, adapted to the 
taste and means of all classes of purchasers 
DRESS FROCKS, 
DRESS SACKS, 
ENGLISH WALKING COATS. 
SACK OVERCOATS, 
PALETOT OVERCOATS, 
SURTOUTS, 
PANTALOONS, VE: 


Together with the usual variety of 











Gentlemen’s Hurnishing Goods. 


Most of our Goods were purchased before the late extreme ad- 
vance, and our whole stock will be offered at 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


at prices decidedly favorable to purchasers, 


GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


4l—6w 32 and 34 North Street, Boston. 


DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 
Cures Fever and Ague most surely. 
46—2w TRY IT. 





DR. WALTON 
Uses Pain Killer with good success for 


DIPTHERIA. 


46—-2w 





TRUSSES, ELASTIC HOSE, &c. 


Besides a complete assortment of articles intended for the ex- 
clusive use of MEDICAL and DENTAL Protessions, we have al- 


ways in store, at lowest prices, a great variety of the following 


articles suited to the wants of the great public: 


TRUSSES. 


Waite’s Spring Lever Tress, and every desirable style of 


the best patterns. Also, 


SPINAL AND ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, SHOULDER- 
BRACES, ELASTIC HOSE, 
For varicose veins, swollen or weak joints. 


when requested, Also, SYRINGES of every description, Breast 


Pumps, Hearing Trumpets, Conversation ‘Tubes, and Auricles for 
CRUTCHES of best patterns, Rubber Urinals to wear on 
the person day and night, for males and temales, Galvanic Bat- 


the Deat. 
teries, &c. CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 
13 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Manufacturers and importers. 40—imeop 





BRYENT’S 
GREAT RADIATING FURNACE, 


With Joslin’s Patent Regulator attached, makes the most perfect 
Heating Apparatus ever introduced; it insures a saving of at 
least 25 per cent. in fuel. Manufactured and for sale by 


42—5w W. BRYENT, 15 Scuoor Srreer. 


Of Elastic Hose we 
have several grades of Silk and Cotton, at corresponding prices. 
Directions for measurement tor Hose and Trusses torwarded 


A NEW MAGAZINE 
—FORKR— 


THEE YOUNG FOLES. 





Messrs. Ticknor & FIELDS 
Respectfully announce that they will shortly begin the publi- 
cation of a New Monthly Magazine, entitled 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS; 

An Ulustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls 

se~ SEVERAL OF THE MOST POPULAR AMERICAN 
AND ENGLISH WRITERS HAVE BEEN SECURED AS 
REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS, AND THE EDITORIAL 
CONDUCT OF THE MAGAZINE WILL BE IN THE 
HANDS OF TWO WELL KNOWN AUTHORS. 

A full announcement of the names of the Editors and Con- 
tributors, together with the features of the Magazine, will be 
given in the PROSPECTUS, which will be issued in a few 
days. TICKNOR & FIELDS, Puncisikzns, 

44—2w 135 Washington Streei, Boston. 





t@" BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, ASTHMA, and all disorders of 
the Throat and Lungs, are relieved by using *‘Browy’s Broy- 
CHIAL TROCHES,” 

“I have been afflicted with Bronchitis during the past winter, 
and found no relief until I found your BroxncuiaL Trocnes. 

C. H. GARDNER, 
Principal of Rutger's Female Institute, New York.” 





THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. 


Docror KENNEDY, OF Roxsury, Mass., 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 


that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 


FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLE. 


2 bottles are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 
1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 
2 to 3 botties will clear the system of boils. 


2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 


and stomach. E 
3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 


**Almost instant relief in the distressing labor of breathing pe- 
culiar to Asthma. Rey. A. C. EGGLESTON, New York.” 
“It gives me great pleasure to certify to the efficacy of your 
Bronchial Troches, in an affection of the throat and voice, in- 
duced by public singing. They have suited my case exactly, re- 
lieving my Throat and clearing the voice so that L could sing 
with ease. T. DUCHARME, 
Chorister French Parish : Montreal.” 
“When somewhat hoarse from cold or ovef-exertion in public 
speaking, I have uniformly found Brown's Trociks afford re- 
lief. HENRY WILKES, D.D., 
Pastor of Zion's Church, Montreal, 
Sold by all dealers in medicines, at 25 cents a box. 44—Im 





2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 
among the hair. 

4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 

1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. : 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case of 
rheumatism 

3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

1 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dyspep- 
sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has been 
caused by canker in the stomach. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 

1 to2 bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 


wels. 

1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 

4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief 1s al- 
ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an excru- 
ciating disease. 

By following the directions in the pamphlet around each bottle, 
and by a judicious application of the, SALT RHEUM OINT- 
MENT, SCROFULA OLNTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 
every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 
that has taken root, is perfeetly and permanently cured, Manu- 
factured by DONALD KENNEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass. Price $1. 

For sale by all Druggists. 14—lyis 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 


FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR}, 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLANT, 


KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GrowTH and l’RESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful lururiance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 
preparation. } F mm 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING GFF, and 

uickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
lly permanent dark yieey fl appearance. 

It will Remove all Dan ray keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. y ) 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 


IT 1S A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 
Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Cliff Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWIN. & CO. 56—lyis 
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THE YOUTIVS COMPANION. | 


' 
BOSTON, NOVEMBER 17, 1864. | 


Terms of the Companion. | 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar and, 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. } 
When payment is delayed beyond the com-' 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar | 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 


THE YOUTH’S 





they made for the fence, topped it, and off, when, 
terrible to relate, they found themselves one at 
each side of a colt’s back and being strangled. 
Away dashed the affrighted horse; the more the 


_ | goats kicked and plunged the faster went he, un- 


til the lot came to a quarry, when over went the 


| three, falling a considerable distance, and coming 


toasmash. All three were found dead, and on 
dit that legal proceedings will be the result. The 
question arises, Who was in fault? One man had 
his cabbage garden injured, and the perpetrators 


COMPANION. 





|away she went, cured of her malady by the magic } 


of silence. 





AN OLD LADY’S QUESTIONS. 

A schoolmaster up North gives the following | 
as one of his experiences: 

While teaching in a Western county in Canada, 
jin making my first visit to my ‘‘constituents” 
'T came into conversation with an ancient Ver- 
mont lady, who had taken up her residence in| 
the ‘‘backwoods.” Of course the school and} 


| the United States and Canada, but within th 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, de 
| their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpoy 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. Bia 


| Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale i; 
€ past lew years, ic 


POTS fo, 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Bre 


vents its failing or turmmg grey, and imparis to ita beatuty 


glossy appearance. It never tails 


| thereof were hung, inducing a loss to their owner, 
—|and a good young horse came ‘‘to grief,” for 
| which his master seeks compensation.— Zipperary 


CONCERNING THE MISTLETOE, 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 


former teachers came in for criticism; and the old 
lady, in speaking of my predecessor, asked, 


The mistletoe was with the Druids an object of | 
much higher veneration than the oak. . They were | 
accustomed to strew leaves and branches of the 
latter around their altars; but in honor ®f bead 
former they had special ceremonies. Every year 
they assembled to receive what they regarded as | 
gifts from the gods. A priest arrayed in white 
ascended the tree in the presence of the people, | 
and, with a conscerated golden knife, cut the mis- | 
tletoe and threw it down into a sheet held for its | 
reception. It was then distributed to the people, | 
who preserved it with the utmost care, or gave | 
small pieces to their friends as valuable New} 
Yeur’s presents. They had not always, however, | 
golden knives with which to perform the opera- 
tion ol cutting, and were obliged to use an inferi- 
or metal, for in the Medalic History of Carausius, 
by Stukely, the writer, in speaking of the winter | 
solstice, our Christmas, says: 

“This was the most respectable festival of our | 
Druids, called yule-tide, when mistletoe, which | 
they ealled ‘all-heal,’ was carried in their hands | 
and laid on their altars, as an emblem of the sa-| 
lutiferous advent of the Messiah. 





Free Press. 





VARIETY. 





THE DIAMOND. 


Great efforts are now being made by French 
chemists to produce the diamond by artificial 
means. Strange as it may seem, this most pre- 
cious of all gems has been found to be simply 
pure carbon, just as Sir Isaac prophesied it would 
be if ever analyzed, although he failed to analyze 
it, owing to the undeveloped state of chemical 
knowledge in his day. 

Since that fact has been known, it has occurred 
to the chemists of Europe—France in particular 
—that to produce a diamond might lie among the 
possibilities, if not among the probabilities; and 
so great is their love of experimental science, and 
so perfect are the adaptations for such researches 
in the French laboratories, that the problem has 
become almost as fascinating as the discovery of 


the philosopher’s stone was to the ancient alche- 


‘The mistletoe they cut off the trees with their| mists, and the quadrature of the circle to the 


upright hatchets of brass, called ‘celts,’ put upon 
the ends of the stalls which they carried in their 
hands. Innumerable are these instruments found 
all over the British Isles. 
preserved in the North, and was lately at York. 
On the eve of Christmas day they carry mistletoe 
to the high altar of the cathedral, and proclaim a 
public and universal liberty, pardon and freedom, 
to all sorts of inferior and even wicked people, at 
the gates of the city, towards the four quarters of 
heaven.” This was less than a century and a 


| been 
| problem cannot be accurately told; but it seems 
The custom is still | that they are able to produce, by means of a mix- 
| ture of carbon and copper heated to 800 degrees 
| Fahrenheit, in a porcelain tube, sulphite of copper 


mathematicians. How much real progress has 
made towards the demonstration of the 


and graphite, which is the uncrystallized form of 
pure carbon, but failing to produce the carbon in 
| crystals was the failure of the experiment. It is 
| hoped that future experiments may not only come 





“‘Wa’al, master, what do yer think he larnt the 
schollards ?” 
“‘Couldn’t say, ma’am ; pray what did he teach ?” 
*“‘Wa’al, he told ’em that this ’ere aigth was 
reound, an’ went reound; an’ all that sort o’ thing. 
Now, master, what do you think about sich stuff? 
Don’t you think he was an ignorant feller?” 
Unwilling to come under the category of the 
ignorami, I evasively remarked, ‘‘It really does 
seem strange, but still there are many learned 
men who teach these things.” 
‘“‘Wa’al,” says she, ‘‘if the airth is reound, and 
goes reound, what holds it up 2” 
“O, these learned men say that it goes around 
the sun, and that the sun holds it up by virtue of 
the law of attraction.” 
The old lady lowered her ‘‘specs,” and, by way 
of climax, responded : 
‘‘Wa’al, if these high larnt men sez the sun 
holds up the airth, J should like tu know what holds 
the airth up when the sun goes down!” 
This was aclencher. i remarked that it was a 
very mysterious subjeet, and we must take the 
‘world as it comes.” 

. pee ae 
A LION HUNT IN NORTHERN AFRICA. 
‘The dogs had been tied up to preserve silence ; 
all but the principal hunter had tallen asleep, but 
he, rifle in hand, awaited the appearance of his 
enemy. Suddenly the sky was over-clouded, the 
moon disappeared, thunder muttered, in the dis- 
tance, and great drops of rain began to fall; this 


THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 

THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFlEg 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 

WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 

is essentiaito use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 

often restores, aud never fails to invigorate, beautily ang ry. 

tresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposiy, 

it to remain in any desired position. 8 

FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 

whose Hair requires frequent dressing,11 has no equal. Nolady 4 

toilet is complete withoutit. The rich, glossy appearance impar:. 

edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes al! dandrag 

and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. it will prevent te 

Hair trom falling out, and is the most economical and valuabi, 

Hair Dressing known. Milsons of bottles svuld every year. ; 

MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WOKLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
ZY LOBALSAMU™M. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 


DEPOT, iv8 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK 
bl—lyp j : 
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THE ASSORTMENT OF 
Youths’ and Boys’ Overcoats, Jackets, 
Pants, Sacks and Poika Suits, 
AT THE OLD STAND, 
No. 2O Winter Street, 
Is now very large and complete. 
The Custom Department is under the direction of Mr. E, yw, 


RICHARDSON, well-known in this city, and Gentlemen, Youth 
or Boys can depend upon receiving garments in the best style of 





much nearer than this, but that real diamonds may 
become so plenty through the genius of civiliza- 
All the northern nations of Europe entertained jtion that they can be had almost for the asking, 
a great respect for the mistletoe at the time of the and as brilliant as the celebrated Kohinoor. 

year when the sun approached the winter solstice, 
and the use of the plant was not unknown to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, for we find allusions 
to it in Virgil, who compares the golden bough in 
Infernis to the mistletoe. And some remnant of 
these ancient superstitions remains with us to this 
day, for we cannot gaze upon it without some 
slight feeling of reverence, although utterly dis- 
connected with any religious ceremony, unless it 
be that of matrimony. Mr. Archdeacon Fares 
says: 

“The custom longest preserved was the hang- 
ing up of a bush of mistletoe in the kitchen or 
servants’ hall, with the charm attached to it that 
the maid who was not kissed under it at Christmas 
would not be married that year.” Of course we 
would not charge our maidens of the present day 
with believing in such a superstition as this, but 
there are probably few of them who would like 
the season to pass away without havirg one kiss 
under the mistletoe. 

The mistletoe being so much associated at this 
period of the year with holly, laurel, ivy and oth- 
er evergreens, we find mention of it in connection 
with them by the poets. Gay says: 


half ago. | 


ee 
FARMERS’ GIRLS. 


Up in the early morning, 
Just at the peep of day, 
Straining the milk in the dairy, 
Turning the cows away, 
Sweeping the floor in the kitchen, 
Making the beds up stairs, 
Washing the breakfast dishes, 
Dustieg the parlor chairs, 


Brushing the crumbs from the pantry, 
Hunting for eggs at the barn, 
Cleaning the turnips for dinner, 
Spinning the stocking yarn, 
Spreading the whitening linen 
Jbown on the bushes below, 
Ransacking every meadow 
Where the red strawberries grow, 


Starching the “fixings” for Sunday, 
Churning the snowy cream, 

Rinsing the pails and strainer 
Down in the running stream, 

Feeding the geese and turkeys, 
Making the pumpkin pies, 

Jogging the little one’s cradle, 
Driving away the flies, 


Grace in every motion, 
Music in every tone, 
Beauty of form and feature 
‘Thousands might covet to own, 
Cheeks that rival spring roses, 
Teeth the whitest of pearls,— 
One of these country maids is worth 
A score of your city girls. 








“When rosemary and bays, the poet's crown, 

Are bawled in frequent cries through all the town, 
Then juege the festival of Christmas near— 
Christmas, the joyous period of the year! 

Now with bright holly all the temples strew, 

With laurel green and sacred mistletoe.” 


Hibberd's Gardener's Magazine. 
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USES OF A CAT’S WHISKERS. 

The use of these in a state of nature is very im- 
portant. They are attached to a bed of lends 
under the chin, and each of these long hairs is 
connected with the nerves of the lip. The slight- 
est contact of these whiskers with any surround- 

Sir William Napier was one day taking a long ing object is thus felt most distinctly by the ani- 
country walk near Freshford, when he met a little | mal, although the hairs themselves are insensible. 
girl, about five years old, sobbing over a broken| W hiskers are a common appendage of the feline 
bowl. She had dropped and broken it in bring- family. They stand out on each side of the lion 
ing it back from the field to which she had taken | 88 well as of the common cat; so that from point 
her father’s dinner in it, and she said she would to i they are equal to the width of the ani- 
be beaten on her return for having broken it;}™US body. If we imagine, therefore, a lion 
then, with a sudden gleam of hope, she innocently | stealing through a covert of wood in an imperfect 

light, we shall at once see the use of these long 





ans ee 
ANECDOTH OF A GREAT MAN. 








the art, - ‘ a 
awakened the Arabs, who shouted, ‘‘Be on your| #—2m J. WALTER READ, Propnrtetor. 
guard; the lion will come when the storm is ~ ; 
heaviest.” Presently, in one of the fitful light- KENNEDY'S 
ning flashes, the hunter, peering through the SAL 2 -m Sp Uw Me 
darkness, discovered the foe, standing motionless 
only a few paces distant; moments of heavy dark- OINTMENT 


ness followed, then the clouds passed, and there 
stood the lion, motionless, as before; a magnili- 
cent creature, superbly majestic, his head aloft, 
his mane tossed by the wind, and falling to the 
knees. It was a black lion of the grandest 
species. Aiming just underneath the shoulder, 
the hunter fired, and at the moment the explosion 
was re-echoed by the mountains, rose the roar of 
rage and pain, and through the smoke the lion 
bounded on his assailant. It was an awful mo- 
ment. The creature was within three paces ;. the 
second barrel was fired at hazard, and he rolled 
expiring at the hunter's feet. 


CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWOKMS, 
CURES SORE EYES, 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADB. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 





THE BROTHER OF TOPSY. 


During the last winter a ‘‘contraband” came in- 
to the Federal lines in North Carolina, and was 
marched up to the officer of the day to give an ac- 
count of himself, whereupon the following collo- 
quy ensued. 

‘*What’s your name ?” 

““My name’s Sam.” 

“Sam what ?” 

“No sah; not Sam Watt. T'se jist Sam.” 

‘*What’s your other name ?” 

“T hasn't got no oder name, sah. I’se Sam— 
dat’s all.” 

‘*What’s your master’s name ?” : 

*‘’se got no massa now; massa runned away— 
yah! yah! Ise free nigger now.” 

“Well, what's your father and tgpther’s name ?” 

“T’se got none, sah—neber had none. I’se jist 
Sam—ain’t nobody else.” 

‘*Haven’t you any brothers and sisters ?” 

*“‘No, sah, never had none. No brudder, no 


40—ly 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOK $15 AND $27. 
SOMETHING FUR THE BUYS. 

Men afd Boys ure MAKING MoNnEY with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saviug of io pt 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 
Send tor a Curcular to the LOWE Reds CU., 
15—ly 23 Water Street, boston. 





FAMILY DYE COLORS. 
(PATENTED OcT. 13, 1863.) 
A SAVING OF 80 PER 
BLACK, 
BLACK FOR SILK, 
DAKK BLUE, 


CENT. 


LIGHT BLUE, i 
FRENCH BLUE, DARK BROW’, 
CLAKET BROWN, Liciil BROW), 
SNUFF BKUW), 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scart, 
Dresses, Kibbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, beaters, hid 
Gloves, Chiidren’s Clothing, and all kinds 
of Wearing Apparel, 


- ‘ : CHERRY 

sister, no fader, no mudder, no massa—nothin’ CRIMSON, Lene paan, DARK GREES. 
4 . >| DARK Dis SAWN Dis ARK GREE, 

but Sam. When you see Sam you see all dere is of 5 LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT GkEES, 

us. MAGENTA. 


ee 
BUTTONS. 


These were used in England, by way of orna- 
ment, so far back as the tenth century; but it was 


° For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otlerwist 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced iro 
the same dye. ‘he process is simple, and any one can Use er 
dye with perfect success. Directions in English, Frencb 3% 
German, inside of each package. 





looked up into his face and said, j ig! pl A ab E ! 
“But ye can mend it, can’t ye 2” | hairs. They indicate to him, through the nicest 
My father explained that . could not mend | feeling, any obstacle which may present itself to 
the bowl, but the trouble he could, by the gift of | the passage of his body; they prevent the rustle 
a sixpence to buy another. However, on opening | of boughs and leaves, which would give warning 
his purse it was empty of silver, and he had to! t® his prey, if he were to attempt to pass through 
make amends by promising to meet his little | too close a bush; and thus, in conjunction with 
friend in the same spot at the same hour next day, | the soft cushions of his feet, and the fur upon 
and to bring the sixpence with him, bidding her, | which he treads—the retractile claws never coming 
meanwhile, tell her mother she had seen a gentle-| in contact with the ground—they enable him to 
man who would bring her the money for the bowl, ™ove towards his victim with a stillness even 
next day. ‘The child, entirely trusting him, went | Seater than that of the snake, who creeps along 
on her way domforted. On his return home he | the grass, and is not perceived until he is coiled 
found an invitation awaiting him to dine in Bath | 4round his prey. 
the following evening, to meet some one whom | Soe ee oe 
he specially wished to see. He hesitated so THE POWER OF SILENCE. 


some little time, trying to calculate the possibility} A good woman in New Jersey was sadly an- 
of giving the meeting to his little friend of the noyed by a termagant neighbor, who often visited 
broken Bowl, and of still being in time for the | her and provoked a quarrel. She at last sought 
dinner party in Bath; but finding this could not) the counsel of her pastor, who added sound com- 
be, he wrote to decline accepting the invitation | mon sense to his other good qualities. Having 
on the plea of a ‘‘pre-engagement,” saying to us, | heard the story of her wrongs, he advised her to 
*.. cannot disappoint her, she trusted me 30 im-| seat herself quietly in the chimney corner, when 
plicitly.” — Bruce's Life of Gen. Sir William next visited, take the tongs in hand, look steadily 
Napier. nae into the fire, and whenever a hard word came 
o | A . 

A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. | ohheut eftesdiges ——— ey ay 

A farmer living near Clonmel, some few morn-| A day or two afterwards the woman came again 
ings ago, perceived two goats creating an awful to her pastor with a bright and smiling face, to 
havoc in his cabbage garden. The marauders in communicate the effect of this new antidote for 
question were attached to each other with a rope, | scolding. Her troubler had visited her, and, as 
and when apparently luxuriating on curlyheads, | usual, commenced her tirade. Snap went the 
&e., their banqueting was disturbed by the owner, tongs. Anothervolley. Snap. ‘Why don't you 
who, with the aid of a long stalk, caused them to | speak ?” said the termagant, more enraged. Snap. 
retreat. Instead of taking the gate, however, | ‘Do speak; I shall split if you don’t speak,” and 











MAIZE, 

not till the commencement of the fourteenth MAROUN PURPLE, : 
eenth that UBANGE, ROYAL PURPLE, SLATE, 
they were adopted as a necessary part of attire,| pink; SALMON, SULFERINO, 
)ribbons or lace having been previously used in SCARLETS, vO ER. 


|their stead. The manufacture of buttons is not 
mentioned as a separate trade till about the mid- 
| dle of the seventeenth century, when the importa- | 
tion of foreign buttons, made with the needle, was 
| prohibited. Soon after this, the invention of met- 
,al buttons took place; to encourage which, a pen- 
|alty of 40s was imposed, in 1690, on every dozen 
| of buttons consisting merely of a mould, covered 
| with the same kind of cloth as the garment; and 
the importation of metal buttons was prohibited. 


sacesienacsitasiaiilliaadiassanicaniany 
thetr ewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they 


a eS ew 2 Gees | vest, can have the selection made for them with ee vies? 


r 
‘“‘Mother! mother!” cried a young rook, re- | returning any books Shey choses to reject ae a 
turning hurriedly from its flight; “I’ve seen such | ree eT ‘am constantly supplying libraries 0 
a sight r principle in all parts of New England. 

‘‘What sight, my son?” asked the old rook. 36— HENRY HOYT. 9 

*“‘O, white creatures, i. and running, 
and straining their necks, and holding their heads 
ever so high. See, mother, there they go!” 

“Geese, my son; merely geese,” calmly re- 
| plied the parent bird, looking over the common. 
‘Through life, child, observe that when you meet 
any one who makes a great fuss about himself and 
|tries to lift his head higher than the rest of the 
world, you may set him down at once as a goose.” 


4a> 


For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect es 
ledge what colors are best adapted tu dye over others, (with us 
valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treause on Dyas 
and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price—l0 cents. 
ufactured by HOWE & STEVENS, _ - 

260 BRoabwar, Bost 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally. a 








PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who -— 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to ee 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the boo! 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten Years. oust 

The plan I have of late adopted, of giving airade 


Any school § 


Sabbath Schools, gives universal tavor. rt ‘oil 


CoRNEILh 











YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER: 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love o-- No 
anism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEELY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
No. 22 School Street- 
PRICE, $1.25 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE 


ade st 
$1,50 will invariably be charged if payment is not m 
commencement of the subscription year- 
Bounp Votumes, Paice $1,95- 








An Unexpectep ANsSwER.—At a missionary 
meeting among the Hottentots, the question was 
| proposed, ‘*Do we possess any thing that we have 
|not received of God?” A little girl of five years 
‘old immediately answered, ‘‘Yes, sir, sin.” 
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